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26, Wet in the low-lands, a heavy fall of snow on the 

mountains in the morning. 

27,., Very wet morning, a fine day. 

28, Fine frosty day, wet at night, 

29, ...Cold dry day. 

March 1, ..'..- Wet morning, fineday, 

2 , ...Dry day, frosty night. 

3, „ ....pry day, wet evening. 

4, Wet morning, showery day. 

S, Showery day, wet and stormy at night, 

6,.,,.., Dark dry day, very wet night. 

7...... .Wet morning. Fine day. 

8, , ,.. Showery, snow on the hills. 

9 , Frosty morning. Fine day. 

10, , Dark dry day. 

11............ Dark dry day, wet at night, 

12,....,.. Fine day, wet atnight. 

13, ,., Wet morning, snow on the mountains — Fi e day, 

14,........, .....Frosty morning, wet evening. 

1,5, 16 „... .Hail showers, mountains white. 

17, , .Fine frosty day. 

18,. .,. , .....Snow and hail showers. Mountains white, 

19,.., ,,. ,..,.. .A heavy fall of snow. 

20, , .....Frosty day. Snow remaining on the lowlands. 

The highest state of the Barometer was on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of March, when i( 
stood as high as 30^3 ; the lowest was on the 22d and 25th of February, when it stood 
at 28-9. 

The highest at which the Thermometer was observed in the morning, was on the 21st 
of February, when it was.48, its lowest on the 2d and 19th of March, when it was 33°. 
The wind was observed S.W. 12.— N.W. 12.— S.E, 2.— N.E. 11 times. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 

FOR APRIL 1812. 

The course of the Moon has in every age commanded the attention of astronomers. 
By it particular eras have been formed, and from its eclipses, mentioned in history, the 
precise timecf particular events has been calculated. An instance of this kind has 
lately been noticed, and made the subject of a memoir in the Royal Society. Herodotus, 
the father of history, tells us incidentally of an end being put to a war between the 
Medes and Lydians, by a remarkable phenomenon. Just as the two armies were on the 
point o{ engaging, a sudden darkness camt over them ; the Sun gave no light, and the 
day was turned into the gioom of midnight. This was tlie effect of an eeu'pse of the Sun, 
and to produce it the eclipse must be total. Now total eclipses are very rare in any 
place, and the time of them may be calculated both backwards and forwards. The an- 
nual foretelling of them is known by every Almanac, and the certainty of the prediction 
is acknowledged by multitudes being witnesses of the event at the time foretojd. 

But when an eclipse is to be calculated for a very distant period, such as this of He- 
rodotus, which took place about 600 years before Christ, we need not be surprised at the 
difference of opinion amongst the learned. On this rematkable eclipse a very great dif- 
ference of opinion has arisen, and the names of very eminent men are affixed to very 
different dates. 

In a memorable battle at the seige of Troy, a sudden darkness envelopes the comba* 
iants, and Ajax offers his celebrated prayer to Jupiter upon the occasion, 

" The men, the steeds, the armies, all are lost 

In gen'ral darkness ! Lord of earth and air ! 

Oh king ! Oh Father.! hear my bumble pray'r.) 

Dispel this cloud, the light of Heaven restore ; 

Give me to see, and Ajarf asks no more ; 

If Greece must perish, we they will obey, 

But let us perish in the face of, day. 

With tears the hero spoke ; and at his pray'r 

The God relenting clear'd the clouded air. 
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Forth burst the Sun, with all enlig-ht'ning ray ; 
The blaze of armour nash'd against the day." 

Now this circumstance may really have taken place, and been handed down by tradi» 
tion to the poet, or it is merely a flight of imagination. If it really took place, we have 
a means for ascertaining the precise time of the seige, and this much disputed subject will 
be settled to the satisfaction of the learned. To men of science I leave my conjecture ; 
but they will not fail to compare together the passages in Herodotus and Homer in the 
original languages, in which the real and supposed total eclipses are so clearly described. 

On the 1st of April, the Moon rises nearly with the second of the Scorpion, and with 
that and the first, will, during the morning of the 2d, make an object of notice. 

On the 4th, the Moon, is followed soon after her rising by Saturn, who is between 
her and the small stars in the head of the Archer, but she does not pass him before 
day-break. 

On the 1 1 th, is new Moon, at twenty-seven minutes past three in the afternoon. 

On the 1 3th, the crescent of the Moon is seen again in the west, under Mars ; the Pleiades, 
Venus, sir: Aldebaran, forming with them a very beautiful groupe, Jupiter being at a 
considerable distance above them. 

On the 14th, the Moon is seen to have passed both Mars and Venus, thus varying the 
groupe of the preceding evening; which change, from the motions of the planets in it, 
must excite continued attention. 

On the 17th, the Moon is seen between the two firststars of the Twins and the two first 
of the Lesser Dog ; Jupiter being now at a considerable distance from her to the west. 

On the 2 1 st, the Moon is on the meridian at forty-four minutes past eight, having 
above her the body of the Lion, the fourth and eighth, with the second to the east ; the 
first, seventh, third and sixth, to the west of the meridian. On this day she passes the 
ecliptic, in her ascending node. 

On the 26th, is full Moon at ten minutes past five in the afternoon. 

On the 29th, the Moon rises with the first of the Scorpion, and is seen at a considera- 
ble distance from that star, advancing towards Saturn. On the 30th, Saturn is still to the 
east of the Moon, but she will have passed him before her next appearance. 

Mercury is an evening star, at his grea;est elongation on the l9th, when he is about 
two hours above the horizon after Sun-set ; consequently, we shall have many oppor- 
tunities of seeing him in the middle of the month. He is on the 1 9th. in the tail of the 
Ram, and under the Pleiades and Mars, Venus 'being ?.t a considerable distance higher, 
and Jupiter still farther up. At an hour after sun-set, he is above ei^iit degrees above 
the horizon, in west-north- west ; and now four planets attract our-attejiiion. of which 
the highest is in the lower part of the middle region. This singular sight will be enjoyed 
for several nights, before and after the 1 9th. The Moon pisses Mercury on the 1 2th. 

Venus is an evening star, in a favourable position, having a direct motion through 
twenty-four degrees. Being between Mars ,<iid Jupiter, receding from the one, and ap~ 
proachmgto the other, we cannot fail of making frequent comparisons between the 
three planets, and with Mercury when he visible. The Moon passes Veni;s on the 14th. 

Mars is an evening star, but his duration above the horizon after sun-set decreases 
every night. He does not deviate so far -from the ecliptic as Venus. Mercury is at all 
times below, and Venus above him. The Moon passes him on the 1 3th. 

Jupitei is an evening star, having a direct motion through four degrees and a half. 
The Moon passes him on the 16th. 

Saturn is a morning star, being on the meridian at fifty minutes past five on the morn- 
ing of the 1st ; his motion is direct to the 16th, when he is stationary. The Moon passes 
him on the 4th, 

Herchell is en the meridian at forty minutes past two in the morning of the 1st. His 
motion is retrograde through very little more than a degree. The Moon passes him 
very early in the morning of the 2Sith. 

Frencts Evening Amusements* 
TO CORRESPONDEnTS. 

Ella.. .Lines on the Authoress of Psyche; a Song,atid several articles in prose came 
too late for this number. 
Philanthropos on the the Threshers' Oath, shall appear in our next. 

An explanation by J. K. of the Optical experiment with a feather, which appeared in 
our last, came too late for insertion this month ; but is intended for our next, lllustiated 
by an engraving. 



